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may trust the index) is quoted with approval so frequently as Mr. 
Wells, though the parallelism of ideas is not fully revealed by the 
specific references to Mr. Wells's various writings. It would not be 
fair, however, to give the impression that Mr. Wallas's ideas are alto- 
gether Utopian. He is himself a practical politician and a useful public 
official, and what he has written is full of practical suggestion and 
stimulating analysis. The illustrative material is well chosen, and the 
style nearly always above criticism. The argument is not always clear, 
although a rather full synopsis of contents makes this fault less serious. 
A serviceable index increases the value of the volume. 

Charles C. Williamson. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Studies in the American Race Problem. By Alfred Holt 
Stone. New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1908. — xxii, 
555 PP- 

In the work under review, Mr. Stone presents the views of a south- 
erner on the Negro question. He marshals his facts well, and he 
evidently desires to discuss them logically and impartially. He is 
guilty, nevertheless, of glaring inconsistencies. Declaring that the 
problem is a national one, he shows impatience not only of much of 
the comment that comes from the North, but of the endeavor of 
northern men to contribute towards a solution. He warns the reader 
against generalizing from special instances, and then he cites a simple 
case from which he himself draws pessimistic conclusions. It relates 
to an experience on a southern plantation, where seventy-five Negro 
families worked under the orders of one overseer and where an unusual 
proportion of migrations occurred. Mr. Stone ignores the personal 
equation in the matter (it is surely possible that the Negroes did not 
like this particular overseer) and he bases upon this special instance a 
gloomy forecast of the future of the Negro. 

The author expresses his discouragement over the fact that the 
Negroes on the Mississippi plantations are less successful than the 
Italian immigrants in making small farms profitable. He has not con- 
sidered how severe a test it is to place the Negro of Mississippi in 
economic competition with a selected group from a thrifty and indus- 
trious European nation. The very fact that these immigrants have 
come to America shows them to be more resourceful and enterprising 
and intent upon success than their fellows who remain at home. Even 
our white American farmers cannot obtain from the land so large a 
yield as Italians trained in intensive farming. 
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Mr. Stone's article on " Race Friction " is one of the best of the 
series. In it he presents many interesting facts; his diagnosis, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is correct; but the treatment which he proposes, 
namely, that the Negro should be let alone, is gravely inadequate. 
Here was his great opportunity. He should have called upon the men 
of the South to shirk their responsibility no longer, but to do their part 
in arousing among the Negroes a desire for improvement and in aiding 
them to lead virtuous and useful lives. 

The discussion on " The Negro in Politics " is clear and convincing. 
The view presented is held in the North as well as in the South by 
candid men who have had political experience , who recognize facts and 
who have no axes to grind. It would be good for the country, for the 
white and black citizens alike, if the Republican National Convention 
should heed his advice to cease clamoring for the enforcement of the 
fifteenth amendment when there is no intention to take action — when 
the motive is solely to keep the Negro vote in line. 

The brevity of the article on " The Mulatto Factor," in contrast 
with the great length of the preceding article on "The Negro in 
Politics," gives evidence of a wrong perspective and a deficient sense 
of proportion regarding the relative importance of these subjects to-day. 
Instead of brooding over " the horrors of Reconstruction," the author 
should labor to create a prevailing public opinion against the menace 
of miscegenation. Why did he not take this opportunity to proclaim 
the gospel of race integrity and to demand that it be practiced by the 
men of the South? 

The use of the capital N for Negro and the emphasis which is laid 
on " race difference " rather than on " race inferiority" deserve com- 
mendation. The author is entirely right in saying that the factor of 
numbers determines in the main the intensity of race antagonism. 

Our race problem calls for exhaustive study, a constructive faith and 
wide sympathy. Had Mr. Stone shown these more largely, the effect 
of his book would have been less sombre, for at this time there is cer- 
tainly no need for reactionary writing. 

Since Mr. Stone's articles appeared, a very able and temperate book 
has been published, entitled The Basis of Ascendancy, by Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy. Its perusal will lead the reader to a higher and more 
hopeful view of this great question than is taken by Mr. Stone. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin. 
New York City. 



